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THe New Court Hovsez, Boston. 


Tub above engraving presents a view of the extensive and|/bar. The courts holden in this building, besides that already 
costly edifice erected on the site of the old County Court|/mentioned, are the Common Pleas, Municipal, Supreme Judi- 
House, in Court street. It is impossible to give a representa-|jcial, United States’ District, and United States’ Circuit courts. 
tion which shall do justice to the style of the building, which|} The rooms for these courts are large and convenient ; two 
is in too confined a space to appear to advantage. Such||of them are fifty feet by forty. 
massive proportions require space to give them their proper} The large columns, or pillars, of which there are eight, 
effect, and we think the architect would have obtained more|| four at each end, or front, were brought by oxen, slung under 
credit had he adopted a lighter and more ornamental style. ||low wheels, or in sleds, when there was snow on the ground. 

The building is a parallelogram of one hundred and sev-|| A team of sixty-five yoke of oxen and twelve horses was 
enty-six feet by fifty-four feet. The height is fifiy-seven feet||employed to draw a single block of which they were made, 
to the cornice, consisting of a basement and three stories.|/and the weight of which was fifty-three tons. The porticoes 
The first story above the basement being twelve feet, the|/are said to be an exact copy, both in size and form, of the 
second twenty, and the third eighteen feet. Doric portico at Athens, described in Stuart’s “ Antiquities 

The material of which it is composed is Quincy granite,|/of Athens.” The ascent to each portico is by eight steps, to 
and at each front or end is a superb portico, with four solid,||the level of the lower story. The basement contains rooms 
fluted pillars, of the length of twenty-seven feet, and four and|/for the city watch, and strong cells for locking up prisoners. 
a half feet in diameter. The north end, or front of the build-}} The court house built thirty years ago, and standing only 
ing, is parallel with Court street; but standing back a few|ja few rods south of the new one, has two large rooms, and 
yards, which makes a proper opening to the street. Thej|jother smaller ones for clerk’s offices and the Probate court; 
porticos are symmetrical, and the style is far superior to|j but was not sufficiently spacious for the public convenience. 
the main part of the building. The flight of steps at the por-}} That was planned by a gentleman of taste, and in the opin- 
ticos are very spacious. The front of the building is in a|jion of many surpasses the new one in architectural beauty. 
narrow court, which is not more than forty feet wide. Here||It is now undergoing alterations and improvements, which 
also is a convenient flight of stone steps. The first story|| will greatly add to its beauty, and is to be occupied as a City 
above the basement is appropriated to the Police and Justice’s|| Hall, containing rooms for the accommodation of the Mayor 
court, and to offices for the clerks of that and of the Commonjjand Aldermen, Common Council, and the different officers 
Pleas and Supreme court. These rooms are 20 by 16 feet.|jconnected with the municipal government. — The lands in 
And there are also rooms for the accommodation of jurors,||front of it, on School street, have been cleared of the build- 
and for the Law Library, belonging to the gentlemen of thejlings that obscured the view, and laid out in a handsome 














manner, with grass plats and trees, and the building which 
it had been proposed to tear away as an incumbrance, bids 
fair to remain for ages an ornament to the city. 


Select Cales. 


THE CONSCRIPT BROTHERS. 











A TALE OF NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGNS. 





Ir was in the dark and smoky room of an ale-house, the 
wall stained by the dirt of years, that three young men were 
seated ata table. Their cuarse and scanty meal stood un- 
tasted before them. Their muskets rested against the wall, 
and their knapsacks lay on the floor. The storm beat furi- 
ously against the window. The rain had penetrated through 
the dilapidated building, and gave a still more desolate ap- 
pearance to the miserable apartment. 

It was the evening before the battle of Waterloo. A ter- 
rible conflict was expected. Many a soldier of Bonaparte’s 
army was fired by the prospect, and waiting with all the im- 
patience of military ardor for morning to arrive. 

Not so our young conscripts. They had been torn by the 
imperial mandate from the bosom of their family, from the 
culture of the sunny vineyard, from the tranquil and simple 
pleasures that the paysans of France enjoy, and forced into 
mititary duty. There was no struggle for freedom to ani- 
mate them; no anticipation of-better days. Their little 
village had been desolated by their own countrymen, and 
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potism. They could not join in the shout of Vive l’ Empe- 
reur ! for they felt only the effects of his blasting and selfish 
ambition. 

“Our poor father!” said Conrad, striking his hand on 
the table. 

“Our poor sister!” said Philip, while Edward, the young- 
est, who yet retained the slight form and fair complexion of 
boyhood, uttered a convulsive sob. 

“Cheer up, my boy,” said Conrad, “if we must fight, let 
us fight like men, and die like Christians.” At that moment 
the landlord entered, conducting a soldier. 

‘Who talks of dying?’ exclaimed he, as, full of anima- 
tion and gaiety, he seated himself at the table ; then, casting 
his eyes around, “ For shame, Jandlord,” said he, ‘can you 
give the defenders of your country no better rations than 
these? Do you not boast of your generous wines? Bring 
them forth! Don’t stint us of Bargundy and Champagne 
Well may these poor fellows talk of dying, when famine and 
thirst stare them in the face.” 

The landlord, who had long groaned under the heavy de- 
mands of those who had quartered upon him, muttered his 
dissatisfaction. 

“ Away!” exclaimed the soldier, “do you not know you 
have the honor of entertaining Fortunatus himself? Now 
look! whenever I take off my cap and shake it thus, wealth 
pours from it:” and several pieces of money actually fell 
upon the table. 

‘‘God bless your honor,” exclaimed the landlord; “may 
you often take it off in my house.” 

“Go, then, poor devil,” said the soldier, throwing him a 
few francs, “‘and bring us the best you can find.” 

The landlord bowed low and disappeared. “I do in my 
very soul pity these poor fellows,” said the soldier, turning 
to his comrades ; ‘‘they are oppressed by the soldiery, and 
obliged to entertain and feed them without recompense, and 
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-|}hearted, fearless gaiety of the new comer, that animated 












get nothing but curses in return, which, it must be acknowl- 
edged,” said he, again surveying the table, “such fare de- 
serves.” 

It was not long before things wore a different aspect. The 
bright and sunny hue of the stranger’s mind began to illu- 
mine even the dismal rvom of the alehouse. The landlord 
spread a much better repast upon the table, and in honor of 
Fortunatus, placed a second smoky lamp directly before 
him. As the light glared upon his youthful and manly coun- 
tenance, Edward suddenly rose and seized his hand. 

“Brothers,” said he, ‘“ this is the very soldier who saved 
me from disgrace yesterday, when the dragoon stood over 
me.” 

“Ah! is it you, my brave fellow ?” exclaimed his protec- 
tor; ‘‘it was your mettle that saved you, for if you had not 
shown that honor was dearer than life, you might have been 
thrashed like a poltroon for all me. But come!” added he, 
filling the glasses round, and not forgetting the obsequious| 
landlord, ‘‘ we are all a peg too low!” 

Glass after glass exhilarated the company, and the eyes 
of the young conscripts began to sparkle. 

“«T wish,” said Conrad, as he felt his blood warm, “ that I 
went heart and hand in this cause.” 





“Poh!” said the new comer, “it is not for us to reason. || 


We have nothing to do but to fight. 
U' Empereur !” 

“] cannot,” said Conrad ; “ my father is a royalist.” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed the good natured soldier, “let us 
drink to the girl we love best!) Come!” said he to Edward, | 
who had filled his glass, “ give us her name.” 

“ My sister Alice,” replied Edward, with animation. 

A shout of laughtez from the soldier abashed the youth. 

“I don’t care for any other girl,” said he, coloring deeply. 

* “Tt is true,” said Conrad ; “he is a mere boy. He has 
always been brought up with his twin sister Alice.” 

“ But come, Philip,” said he, turning with an arch expres- 
sion to his second brother, “ you can help us out.” 

The blushes of Philip were of a still deeper hue than Ed- 
ward's. At length. however, in a low voice, he said, “ Lu- 
cille.” 

The-soldier had narrowly observed him. “ By my soul,” 
exclaimed he, “I believe you have all lived upon mother’s 
milk, and just escaped from the nursery.” 

“I hope,”’ said Conrad, proudly, “you will see that we do 
not shrink from our duty to-morrow.” 

“In the mean time,” said the soldier, “let us all drink a 
bumper to our sister Alice.” 

The brothers smiled, There was something in the light- 


Let us drink — ass 


||supplied a recruit.” 














« Most willingly would J,” said the soldier; “ bat would 
\they receive me? Who will vouch for my character?” 

«J will,” said Edward, with animation; ‘‘you stood my 
friend because I was oppressed. I had no other claim upon 
you. J will write an account of the whole affair to my 
father. He is generous and vill confide in you.” 
| “And 1,” said Conrad, “have a commission that will 
prove you are no impostor. Look,” said he, ‘it is the pic- 
‘ture of wy mother. I always wear it next my heart. She 
was as good as an angel, and I feel as if no evil could come 
You shall deliver this to Alice, and tell her I 










their own spirits. They soon lost the reserve and awkward- 
ness of strangers, and conversed with ease and freedom. 
The father of the conscripts, Jean de Castellon, inhabited 
a cottage that had descended from sire to son on the mother’s 
iside. It was one of those luxuriant spots cultured by the 
(breath of heaven. Yet Jean’s labor was not spared. All 
‘that patient industry requires to give afiluence and utility to 
jnatural beauty, he had done. His barns opened their vast 
folding-doors to receive the harvest of autumn; his agri- 
cultural utensils were of the best kind, and in the finest 
order, and no traveller passed without remarking on the 
taste and neatness of his dwelling. — “ Be it so!” exclaimed De Lancey. “If I survive you, I 
The death of Jean’s wife was the first calamity he had|!will seek out your father and offer my services. If I die, I 
lexperienced. He was several years older than she, and had| bequeath to the survivors my knapsack and its contents. 
jbeen a husband rather after the patriarchal order than that /You will find a hundred Napoleons in it. It is all | am 
of modern French gallantry. But though he required great|| worth, and now let us to bed and sleep till morning.” 
\deference, it was willingly paid, and nothing disturbed the|} ‘ Not yet,’ said Conrad: ‘‘ we must do all that is to be 
‘harmony of their union. At her death Jean had exercised ||done this evening. Good )andlord! bring me pen and ink, 
jthe paternal care of father and mother in an exemplary man-}/and you shall be our witness.” He then wrote — 
ner. His two oldest boys were already able to assist his 
labors, and Edward and Alice were his constant companions. || When you receive this letter your three sons will be no more. Fred- 


Years had passed in this tranquil state, and the father ||erick de Lancey is the bearer of it. He has done our dear Edward a 
| signal service, and T have thought him trustworthy to convey to Alice 


|the picture of my mother. My heart bleeds when I think of you, with- 
jout one prop for your old age, save our innocent and helpless sister. 
We are all satisfied De Lancey would be a faithful son to you, if you 


pwill permit him to be. In case of his death to-morrow —and the 
chances of war are alike to all—he has bequeathed to us all he ig 
worth, and it is the earnest wish of my brothers as well as niyself, that 
if he should be the only survivor, you would adopt him ; and if he and 
|sister Alice should fancy each other, that he may become a son in 
reality. 

In case he is the sole survivor, | bequeath him all my part of the in- 
heritance, and my brothers do the same — always in deference to you — 
entreatiug you will consider this as our last will and testament. 

Conrav be CasTsLton, 
Peivire pe CasteLion, 
(Witness) Epwarp pg CasTELLon, 

Jean Pirox, Landlord of the Plucked Hen. 

The letter was sealed and directed to the father. Then 
\Conrad, taking the miniature, which was fastened to his 
neck by a black ribbon, pressed it to his lips, and his brothers 
did the same. 

De Lancey was Jodged in the room with the conscripts. 
In a few moments his breathing denoted that he had sunk 
into that calm and tranquil sleep that belongs to health of 
body and mind. Philip and Edward, too, forgot for a while 
their gloomy presentiments, and slept quietly. But not so 
‘Conrad. He felt a responsibleness pressing upon him that 
he could neither avert or control. The rain coniinued to 
pour in torrents, and the wind shook the miserable dwelling 
to its foundation. Amid the tumult of the elements, the 
clattering of horses’ hoofs, the shrill notes of the trumpet, 
land the heavy roll of the drum, might be distinguished. New 
jcompanies were entering the village, and the shouts of Vive 
\l’ Empereur ! still resounded in hisear. Conrad gazed on his 
|sleeping brothers, and his soul melted as he thought of them 
lon the field of battle. 

The morning dawned upon his unclosed eyes, when, with 
that weariness, which seems almost like perverseness, nature 
could resist no longer, and he fell into a slumber. He was 
jawakened by the voice of his brothers, and, starting up, found 
De Lancey already gone. The brothers gave each other a 
‘long and close embrace, and hastened to their ranks. 

The weather was yet unsettled. <A thick mist enveloped 
the country around, and as the armies approached each 
other, neither friends nor foes could be distinguished. It 
was not till late in the morning that the clouds dispersed, 
and the sun broke forth in all its splendor. The dense and 
heavy vapors separated, and the clear blue sky was seen in 
distant perspective. At length even the fleecy clouds rolled 
away, and all was calm and tranquil in the heavens, forming 
a striking contrast to the scene below. The two armies were 
engaged in desperate contest. The once fertile valley and 
vine-covered hills, lay blended by the smoke of the cannon, 
and confused shouts rent the air. How many mothers, wid- 
ows, and orphans, have wept for that day! How many be- 
held the “ brave and beautiful” go forth to battle! Years 
have passed away, and memory still asks, “ Where are 
they?” Amidst the tumult of war one scene of private dis- 
uress was passing. Seated on a little hillock, and supporting 
his younger brother’s head upon his Jap, sat Conrad de Cas- 
tellon. His pale countenance and knit brow, discovered the 
agony of his feelings: Nor was it wholly mental. His leg 
had been shattered by a cannon-ball, but it was only of Ed-, 
ward he thought. “Oh! foradrop of water,” he exclaimed, 


where she is. 
sent it.” 











Dear anv Hononep Fatuer: 





idaily felt his cares lightened by the aid of his sons. It wee 


‘at this period that a detachment of soldiers entered the vil- 
lage for conscripts. Their short stay was marked by plun- 
der, and they bore away in triumph Jean’s eldest born, Con- 
jrad. The succeeding year Philip was marked out and en- 
|listed as a soldier. Edward still remained, nor did it — 
the old man’s head that they could rob him of all: but when | 
jthe decisive battle was to be fought, when the best blood of 
'France was to be spilt like water, and Napoleon gleaned, 
\for the last desperate effort of his ambition, the hope of the 
jnation, then the father was deprived of all. Yet still some 
form was preserved. No youth under sixteen was to be 
|forced into the service — Edward had passed that age a few 
days before. The kind-hearted villagers exhorted Jean to 
jmake use of evasion. They promised to siand by him; but 
when he was put upon oath, he not only told the day, but the 
very hour of his son’s birth, and the only favor he could ob- 
tain was, that his two boys might fight side by side. 

Such was the history of the conscripts, nor was it uncom- 
mon. A Jate historian says, “No distinction was made. 
The son of the widow, the child of the decrepit and helpless, 
had no right to claim exemption. Three sons might be car- 
ried off in three successive years from the same desolated 
There was no allowance made for having already 

























parents. 


Fortunatus, now the companion of the brothers, was no 
conscript. He had voluntarily enlisted in the French army, 
and he believed their arms invincible. He was full of amus- 
ing anecdote, and assured them that he had fought in several 
battles. 

“J don’t know how it is,” said he, “I don’t like to fight 
jin cold blood ; but when I hear the sound of the trumpet and 
ithe drum, and the music of the cannon, it is a different thing. 
\I have never yet ‘ost life or limb. From my childhood I 
was called Fortunatus, because [ have been remarkable for 
my good luck ; but my real name is Frederick de Lancey.” 

“T wish,” said Philip, thoughtfully, “I felt as secure as 
lyou do, that only one of us would escape to-morrow with 
llife, but when I think of our poor father and sister Alice, my | 
heart dies within me.” 
| «If that is all, my dear boy,” said the soldier, “give your- 
iself no uneasiness. I never knew more than two of a family 
ishet in one battle; and the other may return to comfort his 
father.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Conrad. 
a father?” said be to the soldier. 

“No,” replied he, the expression of his countenance sud- 
denly changing ; ‘my father died in my arms, and left me 
without a relative in the world.” 

“ And yet you call yourself Fortunatus?” said Edward. 

“ And why not?” replied he; “was I not happy to have 
been on the spot when my dear father breathed his last ? 
Oh, it was the most fortunate moment of my life. I[ have 
no one now to mourn for me, and if I die to-morrow I shal! 
not draw a tear from a humaneye. I am without kindred. 
a citizen of the world, and may, possibly, as F pass along. 
administer to the enjoyment of my fellow beings, but I can- 
not diminish their happiness.” 

“JT am thinking,” said Conrad, “if we three should fall, 
you might be a son to oar father.” 

“ And a brother to Alice,” added Edward. 















“ Have you 
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“one draught might save him!” Bat who would stop in 
the full career of victory to administer to the wants of one 
dying man, when thousands lay around! The French army 
were in the full career of victory. ‘On, on, to Brussels!” 
rung on every side. 

“Ts there no human aid?” said Conrad, and he rested his 
brother’s head against a prostrate soldier, and strove to rise ; 
but it was impossible, and he fell back with a groan and 
fainted. He was roused by the voice of De Lancey. ‘Up, 
comrade!’ said he, “the horse are advancing ; you will be 
trampled under foot.” Conrad pointed to his disabled leg, 
and the lifeless boy that lay before him. He was, indeed, 
lifeless. The spirit had passed away, and the stiffness of 
death had succeeded to the last pressure of his brother’s hand. 

« Wecan do nothing for him,” said De Lancey; ‘he is gone. 
But I may save you,” and taking the soldier in his arms, he 
bore him to a place of safety, and laid him on the turf. 

“ My brother! my poor Edward!” exclaimed Conrad. 
“must he be trampled under foot?” Once more De Lancey 
rushed back, seized the slight form of the conscript, and 
placed it by the side of his brother, then, juining in the shout 
of “On to Brussels! Vive  Empereur!” mingled in the 
battle. 

It was late at night when the soldier cautiously sought the 
spot where he had left Conrad. He found him still watching 
by his brother. 

“T have secured a place for you in a wagon,” said De 
Lancey. “You must go to the Hospital of St. Catharine. 
You will be taken good care of.” 

“JT cannot leave him,” said Conrad, still clinging to his 
brother ; “ my poor Edward! ” 

“ He is better off than we are,”’ said the soldier, “for he 
does not live to see the disgrace of our army. All is lost! 
And well it might be,” continued he, indignantly, “ when 
they forced boys like this from the arms of their mothers ; ” 
and he parted the curls of his hair, and the moon shone on| 
his white forehead. ‘(I pledge you my honor,” continued 
he, ‘that I will see him buried where vultures cannot reach 
him. I will convey you to the wagon, and return to this 
spot again. To-morrow’ will see you at the Hospital, where 
I hope to find you doing well.” 

Faithfal to his promise, De Lancey joined him in the morn- 
ing. The surgeon had already passed judgment o@ the 
wounded soldier. A violent fever had set in, and amputa- 
tion of the limb, which would have been his oaly chance, 
would now hasten his end— he must die. 

« Let it be so,” said Conrad, “my father. will yet havea 
staff for his age if Philip lives ; if not, remember your prom- 


ise.” 
De Lancey staid by his friend till he breathed his last, and 


then took every means to ascertain whether Philip had sur- 
vived the battle. His inquiries proved fruitless, but from 
several circumstances he felt sanguine in the belief that he 
was not among the slain, and naturally concluded he must 
have returned to his father. He regretted that he could not 
have restored the picture to him. “It will cost me a jour: 
ney, now,” said he, “but I will wait tili Philip has been at 
home a few weeks.” As time weakened his impressions his 
resolution grew fainter; for, it must be confessed, Fortuna- 
tus was not one of those that thought it good to go to “the 
house of mourning.” He had from his youth upward, been 
the subject of perpetual change, and had seen death in too 





and sister he knew not how to encounter. A cloud had ob- 
scured his brow for a few days after this event, but it was 
soon dissipated, and he again became the happy, light-hearted 
Fortunatas. 

With the gay and thoughtless, time passes unmarked. J! 
was nearly a year after the battle of Waterloo, when De 
Lancey was travelling through the little village in which he 
had been introduced to the landlord of “The Plucked Hen.” 
He stopped to pay him a visit, but the host was changed. 
The room, the table, the seats, all remained the same, and 
so forcibly called up the recollection’ of his promise to.the 
brothers, that his conscience smote him for the delay. He 
went immediately to visit Edward’s grave. He had taken 
the precaution to identify it by two Lombardy poplars, which 
he had planted opposite, and twisted into an arch over the 
grave. They were twigs that he had cut from a neighboring 
tree, but they had taken root, and were now covered with 
foliage. The grass had grown over the grave with a luxu- 
riance that made the spot striking, from the desolation that 


still remained around it. 
Concluded in our nezt. 


Sassari i att, 


. . . . | 
|| This description is doubtless founded on a literal explication 


CONTENTMENT, 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG GIRL....BY SAML. WOODWORTH. 


Tas life is not a vale of wo, 
Which stories paint in declamation, 
For countless blossoms round us glow, 
Which breathe the sweetest exhalation. 
Then let ’s enjoy our sunny hours, 
Nor mourn anticipated gloom ; 
”T is folly to neglect the flowers 
Because they may not always bloom. 


Let fools for rank aud honor seek, 
I envy not their elevatior ; 

Ambition’s path is wild and bleak, 
Content is in an humbler station. 

May sweet content, dear girl, be thine, 
Health, friendship. and a faithful lover, 

And never let the dove repine, 


Because the eagle sonrs above her. Ladies’ Companion. 





THE SIRENS, 
Srrens were a kind of fabulous beings represented by some 
jas sea-monsters, with the faces of women and the tails of 
fishes, answering the description of mermaids; and by others} 
said to have the upper parts of a woman, and the under parts 
of a bird. Their number is not determined ; Homer reckons 
only two; others five, namely Leucosia, Ligeia, Parthenope, 
Aglaophon, and Molpe; others admit only the three first. 
The poets represent them as beautiful women inhabiting) 
the rocks on the sea-shore, whither having allured passengers| 
by the sweetness of their voices, they put them to death.| 
| Virgil places them on rocks where vessels are in danger of| 
shipwreck ; Pliny makes them inhabit the promontory of| 
| Minerva, near the island Caprere; others fix them in Sicily, | 
near cape Pelorus. | 
Claudian says they inhabited harmonious rocks, that they| 
were charming monsters, and that sailors were wrecked on) 
their coasts without regret, and even expired in rapture.) 





jof the fable, that the Sirens were women who inhabited the, 
shores of Sicily, and who, by the allurements of pleasure,’ 
stopped passengers,.and made them forget their course. 

Ovid says they accompanied Proserpine when she was car-| 
ried off, and that the gods granted them wings to go in quest| 
of that goddess. 





Homer places the Sirens in the midst of a) 
meadow drenched in blood, and tells us that fate had ‘per- 
mitted them to reign till some person should over-reach 





dote upon their charms are doomed to perish. What Solo- 
mon says in the ninth chapter of Proverbs, of the miseries 
to which those are exposed who abandon themselves to sen- 
sual pleasures, well justifies the idea given us of the Sirens 
|>y the Greek poets, and. by Virgii’s commentator. 


| Harp Money.— Copper was not coined in England until 
jthe time of Elizabeth, and then in small quantities, and not 
well received. In 1672, a greater coinage took place, of half 
‘pennies and farthings. Silver pence, half pence and far- 
|things, were coined down to the reign of Edward III., 1354; 
‘then groats and half groats; next a shilling. Henry VIII. 
icoined crowns; Edward VI. half crowns, sixpences, and 
|three-pences ; Elizabeth two-pences, and three farthing pieces. 
From 43d of Elizabeth to the present time, the coinage has 
remained the same. The first gold coin was under Henry 
III., 1257, in gold pennies. The guinea was coined in 1663, 
of Guinea gold, to go for 20s. but it never went for less than 
21s. by tacit consent. It is computed that the whole coined 








| into thread. 


cash of the kingdom passes through the bank every three 
years. 





Wreck or THE “Roya Georce.”’— Amongst the curiosi- 
ties recovered have been some of the surgeon’s implements, 
the brass pans of his scales being perfect, though very thin, 
as well as the brass chains by which they were hung, but 
with all the iron work gone. Nextto brass the most durable 


jarticle found has been silk ; for besides pieces of cloaks and 


lace, a pair of black satin breeches, and a large satin waist- 
coat with flaps, were got up, of which the silk was perfect, 
but the lining entirely gone, as well as the buttons, from the 
thread giving way. No articles of dress of woollen cloth 
have yet been found, and therefore we may presume that 
they have all decayed. Some pieces of leather have been 
recovered from time to time, but none in a perfect state. 





Inp1a Russer. — This most remarkable article, which only 
a few years ago was sent to this country as ballast, now sells, 
in a fine state, as high as 10s. to 11s. per pound, when spun 
One firm spins as much India rubber thread 
every week, as would reach from London to Canton, the 
country it is imported from. There are twelve patents for 
this article in England, and these patents have cost more to 
defeod in Jaw than the amount paid for India rubber since 
the article has been known to us as of any value. Experi- 





them; that the wise Ulysses accomplished their destiny,} ments are now making in England and France to apply the 
having escaped their snares, by stopping the ears of his||article to the cure of consumption. 


companions with wax, and causing himself to be fastened to 
the mast of his ship, which, he adds, plunged them into so! 
deep despair, that they drowned themselves in the sea, where} 
they were transformed into fishes from the waist downwards. 

Others, who do not look for so much mystery in this fable, 
maintain that the Sirens were nothing but certain straits in| 
the sea, where the waves whirling furiously around seized| 
and swallowed up vessels that approached them. Lastly, | 
some hold the Sirens to have been certain shores and pro-| 
montories, where the winds, by various reverberations and| 


Oprum (in the name of Paregoric) has been almost exclu- 
sively administered for years to quiet the nerves, and still 
restless children. Many a poor infant has suffered death by 
the administration of this deadly drug; and many a stupid 
head and stupefied person has it sent into the world : —not 
to speak of the multitudes it has sent out before their time. 
It is a most deadly drug, and seems to destroy the vital action 





of the whole system. Mothers who bear with their children 
while young, and refuse to administer this quieting but poi- 


echoes, cause a kind of harmony that surprises and stops;|sonous opiate, will be great gainers in the end. 


passengers. This probably might be the origin of the Sirens’| 
song, and the occasion of giving the name of Sirens to those 


rocks. 


| Exectro-Macnetism.— The Aberdeen Banner says that 
||Mr. Davidson, of Aberdeen, in Scotland, has an electro 


. ; ; , 
Some interpreters of the ancient fables contend, that the, magnet of immense power, produced by passing a stream of 
many forms to be startled at it—but the tears of a father|;number and names of the three Sirens were taken from the! galvanic fluid through some mile or two of copper wire. A 




































triple pleasure of the senses, wine, love, and music, which} lathe, a printing press and a railway carriage, are all pro- 
are the most powerful means of seducing mankind ; and| pelled with ease, force and safety, by an application of this 
hence so many exhortations to avoid the Sirens’ fatal song ;/|newly discovered power, the mode of applying which, as 
and probably it was hence that the Greeks obtained their|| discovered by Mr. Davidson, it is said, shows ingenuity and 
etymology of Siren from a Greek word signifying a chain, | invention most creditable to him. The editor of the Banner 
as if there were no getting free from their enticement. expresses confidence that this power will, at no distant date, 
But if in tracing this fable to its source, we take Servius||supplant steam, both in fixed and locomotive engines. 
as our guide, he tells us that it derived its origin from cer- 
tain princesses who reigned of old upon the coasts of the| 
Tuscan sea, near Pelorus and Caprea, or in three small is- 
lands of Sicily which Aristotle calls the isles of the Sirens.|| 
These women were very debauched, and by their versie 
allured strangers, who were ruined in their court, by pleas- | 


Days or Simpticity.— At the recent convention in Boston, 
called to discuss the claims of the Christian Sabbath, &c., we 
understand from a friend who was present, that companies 
of women attended with their needle-work, &c., and occupied 
themselves busily with their sewing and their knitting daring 
ure and prodigality. the discussions. It was understood by him that the design 

This seems evidently the foundation of all that Homer says/| was to introduce these arts into places of public worship on 
of the Sirens, in the twelfth book of the Odyssey ; that they ithe Lord’s day, in order to explain, in a practical manner, 
bewitched those who unfortunately listened to their songs ;//the new and liberal views entertained of that day, and of all 
that they detained them in capacious meadows, where noth-/| religious services. — Baptist Advocate. 
ing was to be seen but carcasses withering in the sun; that 
none who visit them ever again enjoy the embraces and con-|| Anxiety.— Real anxiety of mind, will prevent any one 
gratulations of their wives and children ; and that all wholifrom getting fat, and make any fat man thin. 
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IMITATIONS OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


D'Israeut, in his “ Curiosities of Literature,’ says there 
have been found occasionally some artists who could so per- 
fectly imitate the spirit, the taste, the character, and the pe- 
culiarities of great masters, that they have not unfrequently 
deceived the most skilful connoisseurs. Michael Angelo 
sculptured a sleeping Cupid, of which having broke off an 
arm, he buried the statue in a place where he knew it would 
soon be found. The critics were never tired of admiring it, 
as one of the most precious relics of antiquity. It was sold 
to the Cardinal of St. George, to whom Michael Angelo dis- 
covered the whole mystery, by joining to the Cupid the arm 
which he had reserved. 

An anecdote of Peter Mignard is more singular. This 
great artist painted a Magdalen on. a canvas fabricated at 
Rome. A broker, in concert with Mignard, went to the 
Chevalier de Clairville, and told him as a secret that he was 
to receive from Italy a Magdalen of Guido, and his master. 
piece. The chevalier caught the bait, begged the preference, 
and purchased the picture at a very high price. 

He was informed he had been imposed upon, and that the 
Magdalen was painted by Mignard. Mignard himself caused 
the alarm to be given, but the amateur would not believe it ; 
all the connoisseurs agreed it was a Guido, and the famous 
Le Bran corroborated this opinion. 

The chevalier came to Mignard : —‘‘ Some persons assure 
me that my Magdalen is your work !”” —“ Mine! they do me 
great honor. I am sure Le Brun is not of this opinion.” — 
“Le Brun swears it can be no other than a Guido. You shall 
dine with me, and meet several of the first connoisseurs.” 

On the day of meeting, the picture was again more closely 
inspected. Mignard hinted his doubts whether the piece was 
the work of that great master; he insinuated that it was pos- 
sible to be deceived; and added, that if is was Guido’s, he 
did not think it in his best manner. “Itis a Guido, sir, and 
in his very best manner,” replied Le Brun, with warmth: and 
all the critics were unanimous. Mignard then spoke in a 
firm tone of voice: “And I, gentlemen, will wager three 
hundred louis that it is not a Guido.” The dispute now be- 
cane violent: Le Brun was desirous of accepting the wager. 
In a word, the affair became such that it could add nothing 
more to the glory of Mignard. “No, sir,” replied the latter, | 
“T am too honest to bet when I am certain towin. Monsieur 
Le Chevalier, this piece cost you 2000 crowns: the money 
must be returned, —the painting is mine.”” Le Brun would 
not believe it. ‘The proof,’ Mignard continued, “is easy. 
On this canvas, which is a Roman one, was the portrait of a! 
cardinal ; I will show you his cap.” —The chevalier did not} 
know which of the rival artists to credit. The proposition| 
alarmed him. “He who painted the picture shall repair it,” 
said Mignard. He took a pencil dipped in vil, and rubbing) 
the hair of the Magdalen, discovered the cap of the cardinal. | 
The honor of the ingenious painter could no longer be dis-) 
puted; Le Brun, vexed, sarcastically exclaimed, « Always, 
paint Guido, but never Mignard.” 

There is a collection of engravings by that ingenious artist 
Bernard Picart, which has been published under the title of 
The Innocent Impostors. Picart had long been vexed at the. 
taste of his day, which ran wholly in favor of antiquity, and’ 
no one would look at, much less admire, a modeyn master. | 
He published a pretended collection, or a set of prints, from} 
the designs of the great painters; in which he imitated the’ 
etchings and engravings of the various masters, and much! 
were these prints admired as the works of Guido, Rembrandt, | 
and others. Having had his joke, they were published un-) 
der the title of Impostures Innocens. The connoisseurs, how-| 
ever, are strangely divided in their opinion of the merit of| 
this collection. Gilpin classes these “ Innocent Impostors ”| 
among the most entertaining of his works, and is delighted 
by the happiness with which he has outdone in their own ex- 
cellence the artists whom he copied ; but Strutt, too grave to 
admit of jokes that twitch the connoisseurs, declares that they 
could never have deceived an experienced judge, and repro- 
bates such kinds of ingenuity, played off at the cost of the 
venerable brotherhood of the cognoscenti! 

The same thing was however done by Goltzius, who being 
disgusted at the preference given to the works of Albert 
Durer, Lucas of Leyden, and others of that school, and hav- 
ing attempted to introduce a better taste, which was not im- 
mediately relished, he published what was afterwards called 
his master-pieces. These are six prints in the style of these 
masters, merely to prove that Goltzius could imitate their 
works, if he thought proper. One of these, the Circumci- 


























































sion, he had painted on soiled paper, and to give it the brown 
tint of antiquity, had carefully smoked it, by which means it 
was sold as a curious performance, and deceived some of the 
most capital connoisseurs of the day, one of whom bought 
it as one of the finest engravings of Albert Durer. 
Strutt acknowledges the merit of Goltzius’s master-pieces ! 








From the Louisville Journal, 


THE PARTED YEAR. 


Tue parted year hath passed away 
Unto that dreamy land, 

Where ages upon ages sleep, 
A mighty slumbering band ; 

And, like a blood-stained conqueror 
Grown weary of renown, 

Hath yielded to the new-born year 
His sceptie and bis crown. 


Hushed now should be each tone of glee, 
Unquaffed the sparkling wine, 

While Love and Grief bow hand in hand 
To Memory’s sacred shrine ; 

E’en haughty Pride should humbly bend 
Down from his lofty steep, 

And from the banquet, laughing Mirth 
Should turn aside and weep. 


Unwearied Thought, with solemn brow, 
Droops o’er the heart’s deep urn, 

And traces on its glowing page, 
* The Past will ne’er return ! ” 

While Fancy from her starry height 
Returns with mournful eye, 

And folding up her rainbow wing, 
Stands meekly pensive, by. 


Hark ! the low winds are sighing now, 
O’er the departed year, ‘ 

And gathering in dim autumn leaves, 
To strew upon bis bier ; 

While the tall trees stand leafless round, 
Unstirred by summer’s breath, 

Like mourners reft of every hope 
Above the couch of death. 


But now the sepulchre of years 
Hath closed its portals o’er 

The form of the departed year, 
In silence as before ; 

And the New Year with stately tread 
Steals slowly o’er the earth, 

Robed in the garments of his state, 
A monarch from his birth. 


Could we but lift the mildewed veil, 
O’er buried ages cast, 

And bring to light the darkened things 
That slumber with the past, 

Sad mysteries, undreamed of now, 
One glance would then unfold, 

And many ether mournful things, 
Too mournful to be told. 


The cold, the dead, the beautiful, 
E’en now they silent pass, 

Like floating shadows, one by one, 
O’er Memory’s faithful glass ; 

And Hope and Love start fondly up 
To greet them as of yore, 

But something whispers unto each, 
** Be still, they are no more ! ” 


Time, ceaseless Time, we know not when 
Thy wandering began, 

The dreamy past is sealed to us, 
The future none may scan ; 

We only know that round thy path 
Dark ruins have been hurled, 

That ’neath thy wing Destruction rears 
His altars 0’er the world. 


E’en Science, from his eagle height, 
So little can foresee, 
He silent turns abashed away, 
If we but ask of thee ; 
And if to Eloquence we turn, 
Mute is her silver tongue, 
As if upon her spirit’s lyre 
The dews of death were hung. 


Still onward, onward, thou dost press, 
With slow and measured tread, 

Peopling with cold and lifeless forms, 
The cities of the dead. 

Throwing around the young and fair 
The shadow of thy wing, 

And stealing from each human heart 
Some loved and cherished thing. 


Yet deep, deep in each thrilling heart, 
One fount remaineth still, 

Which hoary Time nor icy Death 
Hath power to touch or chill : 


Even 





It is the holy fount of Love, 
Whose waters hallowed lie, 

Filled from that everlasting source, 
The well-spring from on high. 








We cannot stay thy footsteps, Time! 
Thy flight no hand may bind, 
Save His, whose foot is on the sea, 
Whose voice is on the wind ; 
Yet when the stars from their bright spheres, 
Like living flames are hurled, 
Thy mighty form will sink beneath 
The ruins of a world! 








From the last Edinburgh Review. 
RISE AND SPREAD OF JESUITISM, 


In the convent of the Theatines at Venice, under the eye 
of Caraffa, a Spanish gentleman took up his abode, tended 
the poor in the hospitals, went about in rags, starved himself 
almost to death, and often sallied into the streets, mounted 
on stones, and waving his hat to invite the passers by, began 
to preach in a strange jargon of mingled Castilian and Tus- 
can. The Theatines were among the most zealous and rigid 
of men; but to this enthusiastic neophyte their discipline 
seemed lax, and their movements sluggish; for his own 
mind, naturally passionate and imaginative, had passed 
through a training which had given to all its peculiarities a 
morbid intensity and energy. In his early life he had been 
the very prototype of the hero of Cervantes. The single 
study of the young Hidalgo had been chivalrous romance ; 
and his existence had been one gorgeous day-dream of prin- 
cesses rescued and infidels subdued. He had chosen a Dul- 
cinea, ‘no countess, no duchess,” (these are his own words, ) 
“but one of far higher station ;’’ and he flattered himself 
with the hope of laying at her feet the keys of Moorish cas- 
tles and the jewelled turbans of Asiatic kings. In the midst 
of these visions of martial glory and prosperous love, a severe 
wound stretched him on a bed of sickness. His constitution 
was shattered, and he was doomed to be a cripple for life. 
The palm of strength, grace, and skill in knightly exercises, 
was no longer for him. He would no longer hope to strike 
down gigantic solidans, or to find favor in the sight of beau- 
tiful women. A new vision then arose in his mind, and 

mingled itself with his old delusions in a@ manner which, to 

most Englishmen, must seem singular; but which those 
who know how close was the union between religion and 
chivalry in Spain, will be at no loss to understand. He 
would stil] be a soldier — he would still be a knight-errant: 
|but the soldier and knight-errant of the spouse of Christ. 


He would smite the Great Red Dragon. He would be the 
champion of the Woman clothed with the San. He would 
break the charm under which false prophets held the souls 
}of men in bondage. His restless spirit led him to the Syrian 
| deserts, and to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. Thence 
jhe wandered back to the farthest west, and astonished the 
iconvents of Spain and the schools of France by his penances 
| and vigils. The same lively imagination which had been 
{|employed in picturing the tumult of unreal battles, and the 
charms of unreal queens, now peopled his solitude with saints 
and angels. The Holy Virgin descended to commune with 
him. He saw the Saviour face to face with the eye of flesh. 
Even those mysteries of religion which are the hardest 
j trial of faith, were in his case palpable to sight. It is diffi- 
| cult to relate without a pitying smile, that, in the sacrifice of 
the mass, he saw transubstantiation take place ; and that as 
he stood praying on the steps of St. Dominic, he saw the 
Trinity in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder. Such 
} was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, in the great Catho- 
lic reaction, bore the same share which Luther bore in the 
great Protestant movements. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthu- 
|| siastic Spaniard turned his face towards Rome. Poor, ob- 
scure, without a patron, without recommendations, he entered 
the city where now two princely temples, rich with paintings 
jand many-colored marble, commemorate his great services 
to the Church; where his form stands sculptured in massive 
silver ; where his bones, enshrined amidst jewels, are placed 
beneath the altar of God. His activity and zeal bore down 
all opposition ; and under his rule the order of Jesuits began 
to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure of its gigantic 
powers. With what vehemence, with what policy, with what 
exact discipline, with what dauntless courage, with what self 
denial, with what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a single end, 
with what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in the choice 
jof means, the Jesuits fought the battles of their church, is 
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written in every page of the annals of Europe during several |/fancy baskets, which are for the most part purchased by a||knife and fork, and some bread. The table was laid out 


generations. In the order of Jesus was concentrated the 
quintessence of the Catholic spirit; and the history of the 
order of Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 
That order possessed itself at once of all the strong holds 
which command the public mind—of the pulpit, of the 
press, of the confessional, of the academies. Wherever 
the Jesuit preached, the church was too small for the au- 
dience. The name of Jesuit on a title-page, secured the 
circulation of a book. It was in the ears of the Jesuit 
that the powerful, the noble, and the beautiful, breathed the 
secret history of their lives. It was at the feet of the Jesuit 


wealthy lady of Newburyport. 


Trying as such a lot mast seem to those who are in the 
full possession of the powers of locometion, yet a still greater 


trial is exhibited in the*case of Paul Gooch. Paul is blind 


as well as crippled, and has been thus for thirty-six years. 
For twenty-eight years he has not passed the threshold of the 


room in which he was born. He endures constant and ex- 
fering, and “the blessed balm of sleep”? being induced only 
by means of the most powerful anodynes ; and yet, all this 
is borne, not only with Christian patience, but with Christian 





that the youth of the higher and middle classes were brought 
up from the first rudiments to the courses of rhetoric and 
philosophy. Literature and science, lately associated with 


triamph: ‘ Paul is the happiest man I know,” says a cler- 
gyman who visits him frequently. He is very fond of sing- 





infidelity or with heresy, now became the allies of orthodoxy. 

Dominant in the south of Europe, the great order soon 
went forth conquering and to conquer. In spite of oceans 
and deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies and penal 
laws, of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering- 
blocks, Jesuits were to be found under every disguise, and 
in every country, — scholars, physicians, merchants, serving- 
men ; in the hostile courts of Sweden, in the old manor houses 
of Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught ; arguing, in- 
structing, consoling, stealing away the hearts of the young, 
animating the courage of the timid, holding up the crucifix 
before the eyes of the dying. 

Nor was it less their office to plot against the thrones and 
lives of apostate kings, to spread evil ramors, to raise tu- 
mults, to inflame civil wars, to arm the hand of the assassin. 
Inflexible in nothing but in their fidelity to the Church, they |! 
were equally ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of 
loyalty and to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doctrines of 
obedience and extreme doctrines of liberty—the right of 
rulers to misgovern the people, the right of every one of the 
people to. plunge his knife in the heart of a bad ruler — were 
inculcated by the same man according as he addressed him- 
self to the subject of Phillip, or the subject of Elizabeth. 
Some described these men as the most rigid, others as the 
most indulgent of spiritual directors. And both descriptions 
were correct. The truly devout listened with awe to the 
high and saintly morality of the Jesuit. The gay cavalier 
who had run his rival through the body, the frail beauty who 
had forgotten her marriage vow, found in the Jesuit an easy 
well-bred man of the world, tolerant of the little irregularities 
of people of fashion. The confessor was strict or lax, ac- 
cording to the temper of the penitent. His first object was 
to drive no person out of the pale of the Church. Since there 
were bad people, it was better that they should be bad Catho- 
lics than bad Protestants. If a person was so unfortunate 
as to be a bravo, a libertine, or a gambler, that was no rea- 
son for making him a heretic too. 

The Old World was not wide enough for this strange ac- 
tivity. The Jesuits invaded all the countries which the great 
maritime discoveries of the preceding age had laid open to 
European enterprise. In the depths of the Peravian mines, 
at the marts of the African slave-caravans, on the shores of 
the Spice Islands, in the observatories of China, they were 
to be found. They made converts in regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their countrymen 
to enter; and preached and disputed in tongues of which no 
other native of the West understood a word. 
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For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


PATIENCE IN SUFFERING, 

Tae author of the following lines, although but twenty- 
four, has been a cripple for nine years. A friend who re- 
cently visited him, received a copy of them written with his 
left hand, his right, as well as the lower limbs, having been 
withered by the consequences of a rheumatic fever. 


Notwithstanding his situation and prospects, he is said to|jcular table, and each of us prepared with a pair of ivory 
be very cheerful, and to take bright views of the changing||chop-sticks, mounted with silver, a silver ladle with the han- 


his favorite hymns. 
«« Through all the changing scenes of life,” 


seems to be of this class. 

Paul, in the outset of his career, was a missionary, and 
the scene of his operations, the head waters of the Kennebec. 
The fatigue and exposure attending the regular and consci- 
entious discharge of his duties brought on an illness, which 
left him in this helpless and suffering condition, and of course 
put an end to his labors— we can hardly say to his useful- 
ness.; for what precept and reproof is set forth in this silent 
mission. Shut out from the world, in darkness and suffer- 
ing, yet always rejoicing! 

Alvin’s verses may not be thought to reveal a great deal 
of poetry, in the ordinary use of the word, but in its loftiest 
sense they are full of it; for that mind must be thoroughly 
imbued with poetry, (according to vur humble acceptation of 
the term,) which in the midst of poverty, suffering, and con- 
sequent privation, can, nevertheless, rejoice in those treas- 
ures Jaid up “ where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt,” 
and can triumph over mortal infirmity by anticipating the 
realization of that promise, “as ye have borne the image of 
the earthly, ye shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

Paul and Alvin are kindred spirits ; in both we find the 
spirit of martyrdom, and the spirit of martyrdom is the spirit 
of poetry. M. M. O. 


Have [ not felt a Saviour’s love ? 

Can I not join the song above? 

Mast I still try, and try in vain, 

To praise my great Redeemer’s name? 


Oh! let me join with those above, 
To sing and praise redeeming love ; 
Oh! touch me with a seraph’s fire, 
And let me join the heavenly choir, 


Let me count this world but dross, 
And glory in my Saviour’s cross; 
Where angels tune their harps of gold, 
A Saviour’s love cannot be told. 


Ob! may I reach that happy Jand, 
And in thy presence may I stand, 
To gaze with rapture and delight 
On glories hid from mortal sight. 


I hail with joy that glorious throng : — 
When shall [ join that happy song? 
What though [ meet with trials here, 
There thou wilt wipe away each tear. 


There saints with God for ever dwell, 
No more to hear that word, Farewell ;— 
I shall be free from sin and pain, — 

To live is Christ, to die is gain. 


I long to bid this world adieu ; 
Then, Saviour, tune my harp anew ; 
I long before the throne to stand. 
How can [ sing in this strange land? 





A DINNER AT A HONG MERCHANT'S HOUSE, 


On dinner being announced, we were conducted to a cir- 


treme pain, every moment of consciousness being one of suf- 


ing, and always requests this friend to sing with him one of 

























with eight small dishes, containing articles to whet the appe- 
tite, such as cold dried pork, called chin-chew, grated so fine 
that it resembled red colored wool ; some chips of dried salt 
fish and ham ; roast chickens cut into small pieces shaped 
like dice ; pig’s tongue ; salt fish, torn into shreds like flax; 
legs of duck, cured in the same manner as hams; anda 
sallad, composed of greens, onions, garlic, salt fish and eggs 
mixed up with tea-oil. These delicacies were cold, remain- 
ing on the table throughout the entertainment, and were 
paid uncommon attention to by the Chinese at every oppor- 
tunity afforded them by the removal of the bowls. 

The dinner commenced with a large bow! of bird’s-nest 
soup, from which each person helped himself. We found it 
very insipid until flavored with soy, as the necessary condi- 
ments of salt and pepper seem to be wholly neglected in 
Chinese cookery. The second dish was shark’s-fin soup, 
with balls of crab, followed by divers others, among which 
was a vegetable soup, made of prepared sea-weed from the 
coast of Japan. This weed, which is called taychoey, re- 
sembles, in its dried state, the pith found in the hollow of a 
quill, but, in the soup, its taste is similar to that of a celery; 
there were also in this soup slices of young bamboo, and 
roots of the white water-lily, each having a peculiar and 
agreeable flavor. After the soups, came stewed mutton, cut 
as fine and tender as vermicelli—the gravy delicious. This 
was followed by roasted pigeons’ eggs in a very rich gravy. 
We found it no easy matter, however, to transfer these eggs 
from the bowl to our cups by means of the chop-sticks. 

The Chinese do not clean or change their chop-sticks 
during dinner, but each thrusts his own into every dish, 
and helps himself throughout the repast. They alsoconsider 
it excessively polite to help a foreigner with their chop-sticks, 
after having eaten with them themselves from various dishes, 
Next came roasted pork, the skin of which was served up 
by itself as a peculiar delicacy, having been fried brown in 
fat, and cut into squares. Roast capons followed, and were 
found exceedingly tender; having been fed on ground rice. 
Stewed teal was then served, followed by stewed pigeons, 
mushrooms, ducks’ feet, and a numberless variety of dishes, 
of the names of many of which we were, of course, ignorant. 
At the conclusion, a large bowl of rice was served up, as 
hot as possible, with sundry square pieces of salt fish to give 
it a relish.— Holman’s Travels. 


| 


MEHEMET. ALIS PRIME MINISTER, 

Boeuos Bey, when we paid him our visit, wore the old 
Turkish costume with the pelisse and turban, The immense 
works of every description which in the last twenty years 
have been executed in Egypt, were at first the subject of our 
conversation. Being at length satisfied with our wishes in 
favor of regenerated Egypt, and touched with the interest 
with which we listened to the information he gave us about 
the country we were about to visit, and chiefly about the 
Viceroy, his master and friend, he told us his own story with 
a bonhommie forming a great contrast with the fame he has 
acquired. 

“ The superstitious prejudices,” said he, “ which still pre- 
vail in the East prevent registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths from being kept up: I, therefore, cannot exactly tell 
my age (we thought him about 70)—but I am of Arme- 
nian origin and religion, and was born at Smyrna. 

“When a young man I unsuccessfully ventured upon 
some commercial speculations, and for the same purpose 
came to Egypt, where I found no better luck. 

“ Having no resources but what I could derive from my 
education, I got myself attached to Mehemet Ali, then Bin- 
Bachi, or commandant of a battalion, as interpreter of the 
Arab and French languages. I had the opportunity of ren- 
dering him some services, and the favor he showed me soon 
excited envy, and consequently made me many enemies. 
In 1806, when Mehemet received from Constantinople the 
























firman of investiture, conferring upon him the Government 
of Lower Egypt, I was doomed to greater sufferings still. 
Infamous calumniators succeeded in persuading him that Ll 
I was a traitor, and that, by a secret understanding with 
the Grand Seignior, I had formed the design of seizing upon 
the Government. In short, I was condemned to death, 
and a few minutes after sentence had been passed I was 


die much carved, a small cup of soy, a saucer or stand for 
the bowls out of which we were to eat, and an elegant silver 
Street; and he takes great interest in whatever is going for-|jcup richly gilt, with two handles, mounted on a stand of 
ward. similar material, and resembling in form an inverted saucer. 

The children of Mr. Fox’s Sabbath School are accustomed |/This cup was used for drinking suey sung, the wine of the 
to have their chapel ornamented with flowers, and when the|/country, and did not contain more than the old-fashioned 


services of the day are over, these flowers are distributed ||Chinese tea-cup ; but after drinking the health of one of the 
among the sick. Alvin is always sure of a bunch, which||party, it was usual to turn the inside of the cup towards him|| proceeding barefooted on my way to Boulacq, where I was 


he receives 'with enthusiastic delight, but his heart is yearn-||to show that it was empty. The wine was presented to us||to be thrust into a leathern bag, and cast into the Nile. 
ing for that world where “the flowers are not death’s.” He)|boiling hot, and our cups replenished at every remove. In||Such was the decree. Fortunately for me, M. de Rosett, 


is poor, and maintains himself chiefly by the manufacture of||addition to the above, each European was supplied with al the Tuscan consul-general, who had formerly assisted the 
‘a 






scenes of this sorrowful world. His bed is placed by a win- 


dow, and raised from the floor, that he may look into the| 
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fruit of such a size. The melons of Kaubool are not degen- 
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Pacha in very critical circumstances, happened to pass ‘by 
the cortege ; he perceived me, and desired the executioners 
to delay putting me to death, in order to enable him, if pos-| 





sible, to solicit my pardon. The executioners refused to) 
obey. He threatened tc have them impaled if they persisted | 


in their refusal; and, as his influence was well known, they |/c 
is scarcely wherewith to support them. At Armayeux, near 
“TI laid myself down by them in the shade, not far from||/Mont Blanc, one hundred and ninety persons are said to 

live been surprised and covered by the inundation. The 


‘|mountain of Wache, at the Fort de l’Ecluse, near Geneva, 


at length determined to suspend our march. 


the memorable leathern bag, and M. de Rosetti repaired in|) 
great haste to the Palace of Schoubra. He passed the sen-, 
tinels, reached Mehemet, who was taking his siesta, and said, | 
‘Thou hast oftenvassured me that ‘thou wouldst be glad if| 
an opportunity offered of proving thy gratitude to me. 
That opportunity now offers. I come to ask thee to spare) 
the life of Boghos ; grant*me his pardon.’ Mehemet slowly | 
drew his watch, and replied, ‘It is too late. I condemned 
Boghos at noon, it'istwo o'clock, Boghos isdead.’ 

« «But, answered M. Rosetti. ‘if the execution have per- 
chance not taken place, wilt thou spare his Jife?’ 
. “The reply was a ‘slow one. However, M. de Rosetti 
obtained a nod of assent, and hurried out to rescue and con- 
duct me afterwards to the Pacha’s feet. I was gradually) 
reinstated in his good graces; and my attachment and de-| 
votedness were no longer doubted ; my interest with him! 
increased ; and now I am his Highness’s Prime Minister, I 
I am consulted about every thing, and the confidence I in- 
spire is unlimited.’’ — Count H. de Sussy. 


FMiscellantes. 


DELICIOUS FRUIT OF KAUBOOL. 

Wuo can describe the vineyards and grapes of Kaubool.| 
from the incomparably delicious, the small, stoneless, pale, | 
salmon-colored kismis, which is dried for the Sultana raisin, | 
to the large, plump, fleshy, plum-like, dark-purple grape, the 
giant of its race, an inch and half in length, and which is 
really too much for a mouthful! I had no conception of} 
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1o tell which prognosticated the recent and fatal one. The|/844. It may now amount to 27,774,200 persons, comprising 


loss would have been much greater had all the cattle de- 


scended, as is their custom at the beginning of winter, from 


‘the mountains to the low grounds. The herds are still on 
the declivity of the mountains; there is 100,000 head of 


cattle, it is said, between Motelimart and Valence, but there 


is split, and menaces to fall into the Rhone. A tempest 


lswept over Paris in the afternoon of Saturday. M. Arago 
was very nearly blown off the Observatory upon which he 


had ventured.” 


The Gazette Piedmontese, of the 19th of November, fur- 


nishes the following melancholy narrative : 





6,080,000 fencible men, aged 20 and under 60. Treland pos- 
sesses rather less than one third (32 per cent.) of the entire 
population. The population of France is about 34,370.000. 
The report states. that the number registered for England 
and Wales in the year ending June 30, 1839, were : — Births 
480.540 ; deaths, 331,007 ; marriages, 121,083. The propor- 
tion of the marriages to the population was 1 in 129. [t ap- 
pears that 10,800 more boys were born than girls —and the 
proportions were about the same in deaths, viz., 169,112 
males, and 161,985 females. It appears from the abstract 
of marriages, that.in the whole of England and Wales, out 
of 121,083 couples married, there were 40,587 men, and 
58,959 women who could not write. 

The number of Quakers in England and Wales, estimated 
by the number of marriages, is about 10,000 — and of Jews 


“On the night of the 30th of October, a violent sterm hav-|/at about 20,000. 


ing burst upon Monte Carogne, in the valley of Aosta, all 
the streams and torrents of the district left their beds, and 
rashed with tremendous force into the valley, dragging with 
them in their rapid fall, trees, rocks and avalanches. The 


'|enormous accumulated mass broke suddenly on the town of 


Verres, situate at the foot of the mountain. On the follow- 
ing day, where a number of houses were to be seen before, 
there are now nothing but ruins, and an immense body ol 
rushing water. No fewer than eighty inhabitants of Verres, 
a small town containing a population of about 1200, lost their 
lives in this dreadful catastrophe. Some houses were/also 
overturned in the neighboring communes. At Brisogna four 
men lost their lives, and at Emarese there were three vic- 
tims.” 





GONDAR, THE CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA. 
Gonpar, the capital of Abyssinia, stands on a volcanic 
ridge, laved on both sides by lively streams, which, uniting 


|about two miles below the town, hasten southward ‘to the 


lake. The trees surrounding the habitations, and the more 
majestic groups which encircle the churches, give the place, 


erate from the days of Sultan Rauber; every variety and jat a little distance, a dignified and attractive appearance. 
every size, of the most exquisite peviidens and flavor, were |Common fame assigns to Gondar forty-four churches, a 





sold at little more than a penny each for the best and largest.| 


| 


number swelled in our author’s narrative, with as air of in- 


**In the name of the prophet, figs!” has become an English’ credulity, to fifty. The semblance of grandeur is still further 
jest ; but “in the name of the prophet, melons!” is nothing!|aided by the remains of the Toyal castle, a pile of. building 
outre in Kaubool. I saw some of our Mabomedan troops of 6f which we confess we had formed.a very inadequate idea, 


the Bengal cavalry stopping at a fruit-shop; and, curious to, 
ascertain the prices they would be required to pay as eon: 
trasted with our own payments, I listened tothe bazaar dis-| 
cussion. “In the name of the holiest and most blessed! 
Prophet!” said the melon-seller, “no fruiterer in Kaubool | 
can sell you a better melon for less than three pise.” You 
say so, do you?” said the trooper. “Edo!” replied the, 
man of melons, stroking his beard, and turning up his eyes. 
heavenward. ‘You do?” said again the trooper, handling 
and feeling the fruit with a look so demure, that I thought) 
he was coming Sam Weller over his friend. ‘I do!” was, 
the reply. ‘“ Now, do you mean to say,”’ rejoined the trooper, 
‘‘in the name of the holy and blessed Prophet, who ascended 
to the seventh heaven on the back of Borank, that you, as 
one of the faithful sell your melons at three pise each to the 
exalted and immaculate believers of this great and glorious 
city of Kaubool?” “I do so!” said the rejoicer’in the 
melon pattern, with another manipulation of his beard, and 
a meek glance upwards. ‘ May God give us no worse mel- 
ons in heaven!" said the trooper, and paid his three pise ; 
and shouldered a melon as big as his head with his shako 
on it! — Kennedy's Narrative. 











INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 

Tue inundations in some parts of France and Italy, during 
the month of November last, owing to the heavy rains, were 
of a truly melancholy character —causing a great loss of | 
property and life, and threatening serious consequences of a | 
permanent character. Some idea of these inundations may 
be gathered from the following : 

*¢ At Nismes, on the 19th, the Rhone iit about two feet. 
Numbers of houses, ruined by the first inundation, crumbled | 
under the effects of the second. Bread is exceedingly dear, 
and, from the loss of so much provision, fear of a famine. 
might be entertained, if care to send a speedy supply was), 
not taken. The Lyonese were full of superstitious infer-| 
ences. The lowest stone of the bridge bared for the first | 


time this summer, and displaying the menacing inscription — 
** Who has seen me has wept, 
Who shall see me will weep,” 


has made much impression ; and every village has an event ' ' population of the United Kingdom was then about 27,267,-i 


uot our author’ s description and accompanying plate over- 
carte our mistrust. But the sfateliness of the Abyssinian 


capital vanishes on a near approach. Within, the town ex- 


hibits little but ruin and dilapidation ; the houses are crumb- 
ling to decay, and the gardens round them are running wild. 
Its population, estimated by Bruce at 10,000 families, and 
by later writers at 40,000 souls, does not at present, exceed, 
according to our author’s calculations, 1,000 families. — 
Ruppell’s Travels in Abyssinia, 





Scyzra anp Cuaryepis. — The poetical genius of, Homer 


‘|has given a degree of importance to the rocks of Scylla, and 


the whirlpool of Charybdis, which” they do not in reality 


'|merit ; yet no doubt they were, in the infancy of navigation, 


when the barks were small and frail, and the mariners un- 
skilful, formidable and dangerous obstacles to the pesange 
of the strait of Messina. 

Scylla, said in the heathen mythology to have been a 
beautiful nymph, transformed into a sea monst@r by the 


|jealousy of Circe, is in reality merely a common rock, on 
jthe coast of Italy, and opposite that of Sicily. In its summit 
\|is a castle, and on each side a sandy bay. In 1793 an earth- 


quake is said to have destroyed some of the surrounding 
rocks, and thus lessened the danger, and prevented that ex- 


jtraordinary roaring of the sea in stormy weather, which 


was said to have resembled the barking of dogs, but is not 
‘now observed. Charybdis is a vortex or whirlpool, on the 
‘coast of Sicily, opposite to’ Scylla, and now denominated 
| Galofaro. It is by no means so formidable as represented 
| by the ancients, yet certainly presents a danger not to be 
idespised. It is probably caused from the meeting of several 
‘currents, and is sometimes so powerful as to whirl round a 

man of war, and to place the undecked boats of the country 
| in considerable peril. 





Porunation In Enetanp.— The English papers give an 
| abstract of the Report of the Registrar-General, from which 



































Honor anv Prorit or Inpustry.— The greatest of men 
have been trained up to “ work with their hands.’’ — If there is 
an encouraging sentence in the English language, it is the 
above. God ordained that man should live by “the syweat of 
his face,’ and intelligence can breathe and live only in a 
being of an active life. Aikenside, the author of ‘‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Imaginafior,’”’ was a butcher until twenty-one, and 
first took to study from being confined in his room, by the 
fall of a cleaver. Marshal Ney was the son of a cooper; 
Roger Sherman, Allan Cunningham, and Gifford, were shoe- 
makers; Sir William Herschetl was a fifer boy ; Franklin, 
a printer’s devil; Ferguson, a shepherd; Ben Johnson was 
a bricklayer ; James Monroe the son of a bricklayer: Gen- 
eral Knox was the son of a bookbinder; General Green, a 
blacksmith ; General Morgan, a wagoner; Burns, a plough- 
boy; Bloomfield was a farmer; Frazer, a stone-cutter ; 
Crabbe and Keates, apothecaries; Sir William Blackstone 
was the son of asilk mercer, and a posthumous child.— Ag- 
riculturist. 





A muwniricent ponation has been recently made to the 
University of France by a lady of fortune, named Beaumont, 
who has given 50,000f. for the foundation of medals, to be 
awarded to students in the faculty of law at Paris. This 
lady, in a letter to the Minister of Public Instruction, says 
hat she wishes to make this foundation in memory of her 
son, who greatly distinguished himself at the time of taking 
his degree of doctor of laws, not loug ago, but unfortunately 
died soon after ; and she begs that the medals may bear ber 
son’s name. In consequence of this the Minister has ad- 
dressed a report to the King, and his Majesty has issued an 
ordonnance, authorizing the University to accept the gifts, 
and regulate the disposal of the medals. 

According to this, two gold medals, each of 500f. value, 
are to be given to the two students who shall obiain the two 
first prizes at the annual competition between doctors of 
laws and students of the fourth year. Two silver medals 
and books of 300f. value are to be given to the two best can- 
didates of the licentiate of laws of the third year ; and two 
bronze medals, with books of 200f. value, to the two next 
best in the same year. — Galigani’s Messenger. 





Ittecat Breecues. — Strutt quotes an instance of a man 
whom the judges accused of wearing breeches contrary to 
the Jaw, (for a law was made against them,) he, for his ex- 
cuse, drew out of his slops the contents: at first a pair of 
sheets, two table cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a 
glass, and a comb, with night caps and other things of use, 
saying, ‘“ Your worship may understand, that because I have 
no safer storehouse, these pockets do serve me for a room to 
lay up my goods in, —and, though it be a strait prison, yet 
it is big enough for them, for I have many things of value 
yet within it.” His excuse was heartily laughed at, and ac- 
cepted. — The Art of Needle-work, by the Countess of Wilton. 





Gum Paste.—By mixing gum tragacanth, a fine Persian 
gum, with water, an excellent gellatinous paste will be 
formed, which is easily spread, and is particularly tena- 
cious. If acetic acid is used instead of water, a bottle of 
the mixture, for occasional use, will be kept for years with- 
out becoming in the least degree offensive. 





Tue late King of Prussia left, among other bequests, 40,000 


it appears that the population of England and Wales is com-|/crowns to his daughter, the Empress of Russia. Her Majesty 
|| Pated to have been 15,666,800 on January 1, 1839. The|/has just presented this sum to the Municipality of Berlin for 





the benefit of the poor. 
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Literature. —It is a remark of Dr. Channing, that “ all 
works of literature which have not ifi some measure been 
quickened by the spirit of religion, are doomed to perish, and 
that genius is preparing itself a sepulchre when it disjoins 
itself from the universal mind.” The remark is illustrated 
by the career of one of the most gifted of New England’s 
writers, whose only enduring productions are those of his 


youth, when his genius was fired by the glowing pages of 


inspiration, and he wrought some of the finest pieces from 
the pathetic and picturesque scenes with which they abound. 
In an evil hour for his future fame, he adopted the sugges- 
tion of a fastidious critic, and abandoned Scriptural subjects, 
as too limited in their range to afford scope to his capacities. 
His subsequent writings, though spirited and entertaining, 
have been only fitted to beguile and amuse an idle moment, 

and, with the fashions of the day, to sjnk into the oblivion of}! 
all who forsake the high and ennobling spirit referred to by 
Dr. Channing in the sentence we have quoted above. 


SoprieTy OF THE FreNcu.— To an American who has 
taken all his notions of the French character from English 
publications, it may seem rather paradoxical to speak in 
terms of praise of the morality of the French. French 
morality is, nevertheless, according to some distinguished 
travellers, in many important points greatly superior to that 
of the English or Americans. ‘ Sobriety,” says Lady Mor- 
gan, “is a constitutional virtue of the French ; and drunken- 


ness a vice strictly confined to the very refusg of the lower || 


orders which always infest great and populous cities. I re- 
member asking an old female peasant in Picardy,, whether 
the good mothers of the village were ever guilty of this fail- 
ing? She replied with indignation ; — ‘ Lady! they would 
be all turned out of the neighbothood.’ ” 





A “Morauity” ror tHe Present Times.—No person 
who has witnessed any large: nomber df criminal indiet- 
ments, can fail to have obseryed that one js often indicted 
on account of his bad character; which leads’ people to believ 
he may be guilty of the alleged crime, rather than pn ac 
of any positive evidence againsi him. Hence, in those cases 
in which the defendant is not convicted of guilts the indict- 
ment and trial, notwithstanding his innocence in this par-|| 
ticular case, may be regarded as the punishment for those 
namerous vices which have rendered him odious in the com- 
munity, and which often cause him to be suspected of erimi- 
nality, when he is entirely innocent. ° 


Tue Caanventer. — The fall of the splendid Chandelier iv 
the Hall of the Representatives, has been heretofore unex: 
plained. It is now stated to have been owing to the care- 
lessness of one of the -men employed to trim the lamps. 
There were seventy-eight lamps, together holding nearly 
twenty gallons of oil. The Chandelier was drawn down, 
and while the lamps were taken out for the parpose of being 
trimmed, a man was stationed upon it, in Order to make up 
for the deficiency of weight thus occasioned. This man, 
however, forgetting the importance of keeping at his 
jumped off, and in consequence, the Chandelier flew we: 
the ceiling with prodigious velocity, and was, of course, by 
the violence of the concussion, dashed in pieces. 

It seems to have been forgotten by the press generally that 
this is the second chandelier which has been destroyed in the 
Hall. Some fifteen years ago, an elegant one, imported 
from England at an expense of $3,000, fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, during a recess which the House had taken while 
it was being lighted. 

We perceive one of the Senators, who has a seat under the 
chandelier in their hall, has moved that it be taken down. 
His colleagues, however, did not think they should receive 
illumination enough from him to compensate for its absence. 





Important Inpian TReaty IN Inpiana.—-The Fort Wayne 
Times states that, at the late Indian payment at the Forks 
of the Wabash, the Indians made a proposition to sell their 
lands ; and that Gen. Milroy (although not officially author- 
ized by the Government, ) took the responsibility, “ while they 
were in the humor,” of treating ‘with them for about 500,000 
acres, being the whole of the Miami lands in Indiana. The 
price agreed to be paid is about $1 10 cts. per acre, and the 





||mance, under thé title of ‘The Hour and the Man.” 
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We notice in the New York Observer an advertisement, 
stating that a new edition of Webster’s American Dictionary 
will be published in February, in two volumes octavo. This 

——-_-_——_—_—_q edition will contain the whole of the contents of the quarto 
Routes ro New Yorx.— The completion of twenty-six |/edition, with several thousand additional words, and with 
miles of railroad between Springfield and Hartford,-would|/other valuable improvements, particularly in.the sciences, in 
[give travellers a third route by steam to New York, via the || which the definitions are corrected by modern distoveries. 
Hartford and New Haven railroad. This chain of commu-|| A coroner’s inquest was lately held in Liverpool, gg a per- 
pleetion is expected to be completed in the-course of the|/son who had-died in the street, and the jury sill sive 
present year. The construction then, of the line from New|/dict to the effet that “ the deceased died from the want of 
Haven through Bridgeport to Harlem, would render the|/the common necessaries of life.” ..The coroner remarked 
route through by land perfect, and do away the necessity of|/that it was a‘lameéntable fact, that within the last few weeks, 
a steamboat passage ; though doubtless many would prefer||inquests had been held on three individuals, who had Tt 
the steamboat routes. ‘from actual starvation. 

The distanceto New York via New Haven is 235 miles;|| The, Earl of Litchfield, Post-master General of Great 
via Norwich 233 miles} and via Stonington, about 219 miles. |/ Britain, has issued an order prohibiting any individna} em- 

- ployed in the Post office depaftment, or their wives, from 
keeping houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, under’. 
the penalty of forfeiting office, 

An explosion of fire damp took plate a short time since, 
in a coal mine at Bive-de-Gier ; thirty miners are‘said to 
have been destroyed. © Eight paies weré vaker out next 
day, and workmen have since been actively engaged in 
searching for the others. 

Two Spanish steam ships were launched at New York on 
Monday last, from,the yard of Messrs. Brown & Bell. 


Indians to move west in five years. The lands are worth 
$10 per acre, hard as the times are, and there is little doubt 
the General Government will confirm the-treaty, 

















































































THE Boston Atmanac. — Mr. Dickinson gives us each year 
jan improved edition of this little work, which has come to 
|be an important article in the counting room, the work shop, 
and the family. ft is filleé with matter which is of almost 
daily use to all classes of citizens. In addition to the usual 
astronomical calculations of the calendar pages, it contains 
a full business directory, giving a list of nearly all the deal- 
ers and manufacturers in the city, and enabling persons in 
want of any imaginable article to see at a glance all the 
places where he may find it. We have not room to enu- 
merate its.coptents, but we cannot think of any thing suit- 
able for such a work that is not in it. 
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A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishersof the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume. bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribets, for $5.00. © 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a/handsome present to their friends, wil! 
find this volume well worthy their noti¢e.” It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. ; 


‘ Buginess Directorm. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and’ Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 

Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Phase 
wise teeth are decaying, should lose no time in baving theim sayed. 
All operations warrauted. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Twelve or fifteen goad, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
|| travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Suécessor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
| Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 





Tze cut which appears on our first page, is taken from 
ithe Anferican Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowl-| 
edge. The stereotype plates of those volumes, which origi- 
nally cost twelve thousand dollars, contain many beaatiful 
views and engravings of’ objects of interest, and we may 
occasionally present more of them to our readers. The de- 
scription of the building is also partly taken from the same 
work. 

The stereotype plates of the three volumes may be pur- 
chased at an exéeedingly low price, as we dre informed, and| 
would enable a publisher to furnish an excellent work at a 
very cheap rate, 


My Saviour; or Devotjanal- Meditations on the Names an 
Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. —James B. Dow has.just pub- 
lished the fifth edition of this excellent devotional ; work, 
which to the reflective and devout reader is of high value. 
‘The style is pure, the sentiments noble, and though not 
jadapred to suit the’views of all, yet those holding the senti- 
iments asually designated as evangelical, will find its the- 
ology unexceptionable. 




















Susscrizers 1n THE Country will have an excelient op-| 
portunity to forward jhe améunt’ of their subscriptions next 
week, by the representatives, or other persons coming to the 
city. Those who cannot avail themselves of any such fa- 
cility, will oblige us by forwarding by mail forthwith. 


Gfrkly Mecory. 


Miss Martineau has just brought out a new bistorical ro- 
The; 
scene lies in the Island of St. Domingo, and the time is part 
of the memorable insurrection of the blacks in that Island, 
in 1791. The hero is Toussaint Louvertare, who headed the! 
negroes on that occasion. . 

According to the returns given in the newspapers, New 
England will, if 60,000 be the ratio adopted, lose four rep- 
resentatives, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, eaclr losing one. Massachusetts and Maine 
will each retain their present number. 

In Canada and the other English colonies, an order has 
been issued to the effect that all the Lodges of Freemasons 
shall go in thourning for the late Earl of Durham, for the 
term of siz months, from the time of his decease. Lord Dur- 
ham was Pro Grand Master of England. 

The King of Holland has retired from public affairs with) 
a fortune of 168 millions of franes. William was king gph 
ty-five years, so that he mast have saved about seven mil- 
lions of francs, or about $1,500,000 per annum! 

The Legislature of this State will meet on Wednesday emi gs ibrized worm aint according sa ae 
next. The House will consist of about 390 members. they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

Gen. Harrison is expected tu reach Washington about the BF Te ce ye 
middle of January. He will leave North Bend about the 4th.| 


| 
| 





tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
lea as The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Coust House ,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Masteal Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No, 19 Somerset Street. 


WILLIAM. @. OAKES, 
Music Engravers and Publishets, 13 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT, QUARTO - JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to gracé the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers, {ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Scme 
of the most eminent A writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subseription ryt ~{ the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10 00. 











| 








[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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fruit of sucha size. The melons of Kaubool are not degen- 
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ee 
Pacha in very critical cireumstances, happened to pass by/||to tell which prognosticated the recent and fatal one. The/844. It may now amount to 27,774,200 persons, comprising 
the cortege ; he perceived me, and desired the executioners||loss would have been much greater had all the cattle de-||6,080,000 fencible men, aged 20 and under 60. Treland pos- 
to delay putting me to death, in order to enable him, if pos-| scended, as is their custom at the beginning of winter, from||sesses rather less than one third (32 per cent.) of the entire 
sible, to solicit my pardon. The executioners refused to||the mountains to the low grounds. The herds are still on||population. The population of France is about 34,370.000. 
obey. He threatened to havethem impaled if they persisted ||the declivity of the mountains; there is 100,000 head of||The report states. that the number registered for England 
in their refusal ; and, as his influence was well known, they |/cattle, it is said, between Motelimart and Valence, but there||and Wales in the year ending June 30, 1839, were : — Births 
at length determined to suspend our march. is scarcely wherewith to support them. At Armayeux, near|!480.540 ; deaths, 331,007 ; marriages, 121,083. The propor- 
“ T teid myself down by them in the shade, not far from||Mont Blanc, one hundred and ninety persons are said to/}1ion of the marriages to the population was 1 in 129. It ap- 
the memorable leathern bag, and M. de Rosetti repaired in| have been surprised and covered by the inundation. The/| pears that 10,800 more boys were born than girls —and the 
great haste to the Palace of Schoubra. He passed the sen-| mountain of Wache, at the Fort de l’Ecluse, near Geneva,|!proportions were about the same in deaths, viz., 169,112 
tinels, reached Mehemet, who was taking his sista, and said, | is split, and menaces to fall into the Rhone. A tempest|}males, and 161,985 females. It appears from the abstract 
‘ Thou hast often‘assored me that thou wouldst be glad if, swept over Paris in the afternoon of Saturday. M. Arago|/of marriages, that.in the whole of England and Wales, out 
an opportunity offered of proving thy gratitude to me.||/was very nearly blown off the Observatory upon which he|jof 121,083 couples married, there were 40,587 men, and 

That opportunity now offers. I come to ask thee to spare||had ventured.” 58,959 women who could not write. 
the life of Boghos; grant*me his pardon.’ Mehemet slowly | The Gazette Piedmontese, of the 19th of November, far-|| The number of Quakers in England and Wales, estimated 
drew his watch, and replied, ‘It is too late. I condemned ||nishes the following melancholy narrative : by the number of marriages, is about 10,000 — and of Jews 
Boghos at noon, it'istwo o'clock, Boghos issdead.’ “On the night of the 30th of October, a violent sterm hav-|/at about 20,000. 

« «But, answered M. Rosetti. ‘if the execution have per-||ing burst upon Monte Carogne, in the valley of Aosta, all 

chance not taken place, wilt thou spare his Jife?’ the streams and torrents of the district left their beds, and|} Honor anv Prorit or Inpustry.— The greatest of men 
: “The reply was a ‘slow one. However, M. de Rosetti||rushed with tremendous force into the valley, dragging with|/have been trained up to “ work with their hands.” — If there is 
obtained a nod of assent, and hurrjed out to rescue and con- |them in their rapid fall, trees, rocks and avalanches. The||an encouraging sentence in the English language, it is the 
duct me afterwards to the Pacha’s feet. I was gradually |enormous accumulated mass broke suddenly on the town of||above. God ordained that man should live by “the smeat of 
reinstated in his good graces; and my attachment and de-| Verres, situate at the foot of the mountain. On the follow-|/his face,” and intelligence can breathe and live only in a 
votedness were no longer doubted ; my interest with billing day, where a number of houses were to be seen before, || being of an active life. Aikenside, the author of “ The Pleas- 
increased ; and now I am his Highness’s Prime Minister, I |there are now nothing but ruins, and an immense body ol|/ures of Imaginafior,” was a butcher until twenty-one, and 
I am consulted about every thing. and the confidence I in-|;rushing water. No fewer than eighty inhabitants of Verres,}first took to study from being confined in his room, by the 
spire is unlimited.” — Count H. de Sussy. a small town containing a population of about 1200, lost their||fall of a cleaver. Marshal Ney was the son of a cooper; 
lives in this dreadful catastrophe. Some. houses were/also||Roger Sherman, Allan Cunningham, and Gifford, were shoe- 
FMiscellantes. | overturned in the neighboring communes. At Brisogna four|/makers; Sir William Herschel was a fifer boy ; Franklin, 
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men lost their lives, and at Emarese there were three vic-|/a printer’s devil; Ferguson, a shepherd; Ben Johnson was 
tims.” : a bricklayer ; James Monroe the son of a bricklayer: Gen- 
eral Knox was the son of a bookbinder; General Green, a 
blacksmith ; General Morgan, a wagoner; Burns, a plough- 
boy ; Bloomfield was a farmer; Frazer, a stone-cutter ; 

Crabbe and Keates, apothecaries ; Sir William Bicckstone 
was the son of a silk mercer, and a posthumous child.— Ag- 



















‘DELICIOUS FRUIT OF KAUBOOL. 

Wuo can describe the vineyards and grapes of Kaubool.| 
from the incomparably delicious, the small, stoneless, pale, | 
salmon-colored kismis, which is dried for the Sultana raisin, | 
to the large, plump, fleshy, plum-like, dark-purple grape, the| 
giant of its race, an inch and half in length, and which is, 


really too mach for a mouthful! J had no conception of! 





GONDAR, THE CAPITAL OF ABYSSINIA. 

Gonpar, the capital of Abyssinia, stands on a volcanic 
ridge, laved on both sides by lively streams, which, uniting 
about two miles below the town, hasten southward to the 
lake. The trees surrounding the habit&tions, and the more 
majestic groups which encircle the churches, give the place, 
erate’ from the days of Sultan Rauber; every variety and Jat a little distance, a dignified and attractive appearance. 
every size, of the most exquisite perfume and flavor, were |Common fame assigns to Gondar forty-four churches, a 
sold at little more than a penny each for the best and largest.|| number swelled in our author’s narrative, with au air of in- 
«In the name of the prophet, figs!”” has become an English | credulity, to fifty. The semblance of grandeur is still further 
jest ; but “in the name of the prophet, melons!” is nothing! aided by the remains of the royal castle, a pile of building 
outre in Kaubool. I saw some of our Mabomedan troops of 6f which we confess we had formed a very inadequate idea, 
the Bengal cavalry stopping at a fruit-shop; and, curious to |. until our author’ s description and accompanying plate over- 
ascertain the prices they would be required to pay as con-| ca e our mistrust. But the sfateliness of the Abyssinian 
trasted with our own payments, I listened tothe bazaar dis-||capital vanishes on a near approach. Within, the town ex- 
cussion. “In the name of the holiest and most blessed!/hibits little but ruin and dilapidation ; the houses are crumb- 
Prophet!” said the melon-seller, “no fruiterer in Kaubool, ling to decay, and the gardens round them are running wild. 
can sell you a better melon for less than three pise.” ‘You |Its population, estimated by Bruce at 10,000 families, and 
say so, do you?” said the trooper. “Edo!” replied the by later writers at 40,000 souls, does not at present, exceed, 
man of melons, stroking his beard, and turning up his eyes. according to our author’s calculations, 1,000 families. — 
heavenward. ‘You do?” said again the trooper, handling || Ruppell’s Travels in Abyssinia. 
and feeling the fruit with a look so demure, that I thought} 
he was coming Sam Weller over his friend. ‘I do!” was. 
the reply. “ Now, do you mean to say,” rejoined the trooper, | 
‘in the name of the holy and blessed Prophet, who ascended 
to the seventh heaven on the back of Borank, that you, as! 
one of the faithful sell your melons at three pise each to the 
exalted and immaculate believers of this great and glorious 
city of Kaubool?”- “I do so!” said the rejoicer’in the 
melon pattern, with another manipulation of his beard, and 


riculturist. 





A munNIFICENT Donation has been recently made to the 
University of France’ by a lady of fortune, named Beaumont, 
who has given 50,000f. for the foundation of medals, to be 
awarded to students in the faculty of law at Paris. This 
lady, in a letter to the Minister of Public Instruction, says 
hat she wishes to make this foundation in memory of her 
son, who greatly distinguished himself at the time of taking 
his degree of doctor of laws, not loug ago, but unfortunately 
died soon after ; and she begs that the medals may bear her 
son’s name. In consequence of this the Minister has ad- 
dressed a report to the King, and his Majesty has issued an 
ordonnance, authorizing the University to accept the gifts, 
and regulate the disposal of the medals. 

According to this, two gold medals, each of 500f. value, 
are to be given to the two students who shall obtain the two 
first prizes at the annual competition between doctors of 
laws and students of the fourth year. Two silver medals 
and books of 300f. value are to be given to the two best can- 
didates of the licentiate of taws of the third year ; and two 
bronze medals, with books of 200f. value, to the two next 
best in the same year. — Galigani’s Messenger. 





Scyira anv Cuanyepis. — The poetical genius of, Homer 
has given a degree of importance to, the rocks of Scylla, and 
the whirlpool of Charybdis, which they do not in reality 
merit ; yet no doubt they were, in the infancy of navigation, 
when the barks were small and frail, and the mariners un- 
skilfal, formidable and dangerous obstacles to the paseagy 
of the strait of Messina. 

Scylla, said in the heathen mythology to have been a 





IttecaL Breecues. — Strutt quotes an instance of a man 
whom the judges accused of wearing breeches contrary to 


a meek glance upwards. 


on it! — Kennedy's Narrative. 


INUNDATIONS IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 

Tue inundations in some parts of France and Italy, during | 
the month of November last, owing to the heavy rains, were 
of a truly melancholy character—causing a great loss of | 
property and life, and threatening serious consequences of a | 
permanent character. Some idea of these inundations may 
be gathered from the following : , 

* At Nismes, on the 19th, the Rhone rose about two feet. 
Numbers of houses, ruined by the first inundation, crumbled | 
under the effects of the second. Bread is exceedingly dear, 
and, from the loss of so much provision, fear of a famine 
might be entertained, if care to send a speedy supply was | 
not taken. The Lyonese were full of superstitious infer- 
ences. The lowest stone of.the bridge bared for the first 
time this summer, and displaying the menacing inscription — 


** Who has seen me has wept, 
Who shall see me will weep,” 


‘« May God give us no worse mel- 
ons in heaven!" said the trooper, and paid his three pise ; ‘jealousy of Circe, is in reality merely a common rock, on 
and shouldered a melon as big as his head with his shako | the coast of Italy, and opposite that of Sicily. In its summit 
His a castle, and on each side a sandy bay. In 1793 an earth- 


quake is said to have destroyed some of the surrounding 





| Galofaro. It is by no means so formidable as represented 
| by the ancients, yet certainly presents a danger not to be 


beautiful nymph, transformed into a sea monst@r by the 


jrocks, and thus lessened the danger, and prevented that ex- 


traordinary roaring of the sea in stormy weather, which 


was said to have resembled the barking of dogs, but is not 
‘now observed. Charybdis is a vortex or whirlpool, on the 
‘coast of Sicily, opposite to° Scylla, and now denominated 








idespised. It is probably caused from the meeting of severa! 
currents, and is sometimes so powerful as to whirl round a 
man of war, and to place the andecked boats of the country 
| in considerable peril. 





| Porvunation 1n Encrann.— The English papers give an 


| abstract of the Report of the Registrar-General, from which 


it appears that the population of England and Wales is com- 
| puted to have been 15,666,800 on January 1, 1839. The 


has made much impression ; and every village has an event’ population of the United Kingdom was then about 27,267,- 
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the law, (for a law was made against them,) he, for his ex- 
cuse, drew out of his slops the contents: at first a pair of 
sheets, two table cloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, a 
glass, and a comb, with night caps and other things of use, 
saying, “ Your worship may understand, that because I have 
no safer storehouse, these pockets do serve me for a room to 
lay up my goods in, —and, though it be a strait prison, yet 
it is big enough for them, for I have many things of value 
yet within it.’ His excuse was heartily laughed at, and ac- 
cepted. — The Art of Needle-work, by the Countess of Wilton. 





Gum Paste.—By mixing gum tragacanth, a fine Persian 
gum, with water, an excellent gellatinous paste will be 
formed, which is easily spread, and is particularly tena- 
cious. If acetic acid is used instead of water, a bottle of 
the mixture, for occasional use, will be kept for years with- 
out becoming in the least degree offensive. 





Tue late King of Prussia left, among other bequests, 40,000 
crowns to his daughter, the Empress of Russia. Her Majesty 
has just presented this sum to the Municipality of Berlin for 
the benefit of the poor. 
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Literature. —It is a remark of Dr. Channing, that “ all 
works of literature which have not if some measure been 
quickened by the spirit of religion, are doomed to perish, and 


that genius is preparing itself a sepulchre when it disjoins 


itself from the universal mind.” The remark is illustrated 


by the career of one of the most gifted of New England’s|} 


writers, whose only enduring productions are those of his 


youth, when his genius was fired by the glowing pages of 


inspiration, and he wrought some of the finest pieces from 
the pathetic and picturesque scenes with which they abound. 


In an evil hour for his future fame, he adopted the sugges- 


tion of a fastidious critic, and abandoned Scriptural subjects, 
as too limited in their range to afford scope to his capacities. 
His subsequent writings, though spirited and entertaining, 


have been only fitted to beguile and amuse an idle moment, 
and, with the fashions of the day, to sjnk into the oblivion of 


all who forsake the high and ennobling spirit referred to by 
Dr. Channing in the sentence we have quoted above. 


SoprieTy oF THE Frencu.—To an American who has 
taken all his notions of the French character from English 
publications, it may seem rather paradoxical to speak in 
terms of praise of the morality of the French. French 
morality is, nevertheless, according to some distinguished 
travellers, in many important points greatly superior to that 
of the English or Americans. 


orders which always infest great and populous cities. 
member asking an old female peasant in Picardy,, whether 
the good mothers of the village were ever guilty of this fail- 
ing? She replied with indignation ; — ‘Lady! they would 
be all turned out of the neighbothood.’ ” 





A “Morauity” for tHe Present Times.—No person 
who bas witnessed any large: nomber df criminal indiet- 
ments, can fail to have obseryed that one js often indicted 
on account of his bad character; which leads people to believe 
he may be guilty of the alleged crime, rather than pn 
of any positive evidence against him. Hence, in those cases 


in which the defendant is not convicted of guilty the indict- 


ment and trial, notwithstanding his innocence in this par- 


ticular case, may be regarded’ as the punishment for those 


namerous vices which have rendered him odious in the com- 
munity, and which often cause him to be suspected of erimi- 
nality, when he is entirely innocent. ' 


Tue Cuanpenier. — The fall of the splendid Chandelier in 
the Hall of the Representatives, has been heretofore unex: 
plained. It is uow stated to have been owing to the care- 
lessness of one of the -men employed to trim the lamps. 
There were seventy-eight lamps, together holding nearly 
twenty gallons of oil. The Chandelier was drawn down, 
and while the lamps were taken out for the parpose of being 
trimmed, a man was stationed upon it, in order to make up 
for the deficiency of weight thus occasioned. This man, 
however, forgetting the importance of keeping at his 
jumped off, and in consequence, the Chandelier flew h A 
the ceiling with prodigious velocity, and was, of course, by 
the violence of the concussion, dashed in pieces. 

It seems to have been forgotten by the press generally that 
this is the second chandelier which has been destroyed in the 
Hall. Some fifteen years ago, an elegant one, imported 
from England at an expense of $3,000, fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, during a recess which the House had taken while 
it was being lighted. 

We perceive one of the Senators, who has a seat under the 
chandelier in their hall, has moved that it be taken down. 
His colleagues, however, did not think they should receive 
illumination enough from him to compensate for its absence. 


Important Inpian Treaty 1N Inpiana.—-The Fort Wayne 
Times states that, at the late Indian payment at the Forks 
of the Wabash, the Indians made a proposition to sell their 
lands ; and that Gen. Milroy (although not officially author- 
ized by the Government, ) took the responsibility, “ while they 
were in the humor,” of treating ‘with them for about 500,000 
acres, being the whole of the Miami lands in Indiana. The 
price agreed to be paid is about $1 10 cts. per acre, and the 


~ 
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‘“‘Sobriety,”’ says Lady Mor- 
gan, “is a constitutional virtue of the French ; and drunken- 


ness a vice strictly confined to the very refusg of the lower 
I re- 


















Indians to move west in five years, The jaads are worth 
$10 per acre, hard as the times are, and thefe is little doubt 
the General Government will confirm the-treaty. 


Rovtes to New York. — The completion of twenty-six 
miles of railroad between Springfield and Hartford,-would 
give travellers a third route by steam to New York, via the 
Hartford and New Haven railroad. This chain of commu- 
nication is expected to be completed in the course of the 
present year. The construction then, of the line from New 
Haven through Bridgeport to Harlem, would render the 


route through by land perfect, and do away the necessity of 


a steamboat passage; though doubtless many would prefer 
the steamboat routes. 
The distanceto New York via New Haven is 235 miles; 


via Norwich 233 miles} and via Stonington, about 219 alles: 





THE Boston Atmanac. — Mr. Dickinson gives us each year 
an improved edition of this little work, which has come to 
be an important anicle in the counting room, the work shop, 
and the family. It is filled with matter which is of almost 
daily use to all classes of citizens. In addition to the usual 
astronomical calculations of the calendar pages, it contains 
a full business directory, giving a list of nearly all the deal- 
ers and manufacturers in the city, and enabling persons in 
wart of any imaginable article to see at a glance all the 
places where he may find it. We have not room to enu- 
merate its.coptents, but we cannot think of any thing suit- 
able for such a work that is not in it. 





Tze cut which appears on our first page, is taken from 
the Anferican Magazine of Usefal and Entertaining Knowl- 
dge. The stereotype plates of those volumes, which origi- 
nally cost twelve thousand dollars, contain many beaatiful 
views and engravings of’ objects of interest, and we may 
occasionally present mere of them to our readers. The de- 
scription of the building is also partly taken from the same 
work. 

The stereotype plates of the three volumes may be pur- 
chased at an exéeedingly low price, as we dre informed, and 
would enable a publisher to furnish an excellent work ata 
very cheap Tate, 


My Saviour ; or Devotjanal- Meditations on the Names an 
Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. —James B. Dow has.just pub- 
lished the fifth edition of this excellent devotional ;wofk, 
which to the refiective and devout reader is of high value. 
The style is pure, the sentiments noble, and though not 
adapted to suit the’views of all, yet those holding the senti- 
ments usually designated as evangelical, will find its 5 the- 
ology unexceptionable. 


Susscaizers in THe Country will have an excellent op-; 


portunity to forward the améunt’ of their subscriptions next 


week, by the representatives, or other persons coming to the 
city. Those who cannot avail themselves of any such fa-) 
cility, will oblige us by forwarding by mail forthwith. 


@Hfrkly Mecory. 


Miss Martineau has just brought out a new bistorical ro- 
mance, under thé title of ‘The Hour and the Man.” The 








o||scene lies in the Island of St. Domingo, and the timeis part 


of the memorable insurrection of the blacks in that Island, 
in 1791. The hero is Toussaint Louvertare, who headed the 
negroes on that occasion. : 

According to the returns given in the newspapers, New 
England will, if 60,000 be the ratio adopted, lose four rep- 
resentatives, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, eaclr losing one. Massachusetts and Maine 
will each retain their present number. 

In Canada and the other English colonies, an order has 
been issued to the effect that all the Lodges of Freemasons 
shall go in thouraing for the late Earl of Darham, for the 
term of siz months, from the time of his decease. Lord Dur- 
ham was Pro Grand Master of England. 

The King of Holland has retired from public affairs with 
a fortune of 168 millions of franes. William was king twen- 
ty-five years, so that he must have saved about seven mil- 
lions of francs, or about $1,500,000 per annum! 


The Legislature of this State will meet on Wednesday} 


next. The House will consist of about 390 members. 
Gen. Harrison is expected tu reach Washington about the 


middle of January. He will leave North Bend about the 4th.| 


We notice in the New York Observer an advertisement, 
stating that a new edition of Webster’s American Dictionary 
will be published in February, in two volumes octavo. This 
edition will contain the whole of the contents of the quarto 
edition, with several thousand additional.words, and with 
other valuable improvements, particularly in the sciences, in 
which the definitions are corrected by modern distoveries. 

A coroner’s inquest was lately held in Liverpool, om a per- 
son who had-died in the street, and the jury retirned a ver- 
diet to the-effeet that “ the deceased died from the want of 
the common necessaries of life.” . “The coroner remarked) 
that it was alamentable fact, that within the last few weeks, 
inquests had been held on three individuals, who had rT 
from actual starvation. 

The, Earlof Litchfield, Post- master General of Great 
Britain, has issued an order prohibiting any individual em- 
ployed in the Post office depaftment, or their wives, from 
keeping houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, under’. 
the penalty of forfeiting office, 

An explosion of fire damp took place a short thine since, 
in a coal mine at Bive-de-Gier ; thirty miners are’said to 
have been destroyed. Eight bodies weré taker out next 
day, and workmen have since been actively engaged in 
searching for the others. 

Two Spanish steam ships were launched at New York on’ 
Monday last, from,;the yard of Messrs. Brown & Bell. 







































A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second vélume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a/handsome present to their friends, wil! 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. : 


 Wugtuess Directory. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and’ Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 

Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength “His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
wiiese teeth are decaying, should losé no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


, ‘ AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted , to 
|| travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal indncements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, I7 School Street, up stairs 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Suécessor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c, The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Coust House ») has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes an@ Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


WILLIAM. W. OAKES, 
Music Engravers and Publishets, 13 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT, QUARTO- JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original.and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers, {ts morals are intended to he 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character, Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the musie stores, more than doubie the subscription ryt af the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are suthorized to remit subscriptions, ah toa late 
decision of the Postmaster'General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

DvD. H, ELA & ie Af 
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Cornhill. 
[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above, } 
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CHIE CSUs OBIT WAWSEOinaiRe 
FROM THE OPERA OF “THE EXILE OF GENOA.” ---MUSIC ARRANGED FROM THE GERMAN BY E. I. LODER. 
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Again the youth stood by the dark rolling main, 
A tempest was raging above, 
A vessel was battling the billows in vain, 
And vainly the mariners strove; 
The youth’s heart was moved, and resolving to save 
One life from destruction, he breasted the wave. 
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ng’s hath seen, Re-pose to his bosom a stran - gerhath been. 
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Must brave ev'ry 
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© - cean, A fish-er-man, seeing her, mo-tion-less stood, Transported with love's firste - mo “= tion, 
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The king’s only daughter was destin’d to be 
Neath the waves of the ocean embedded, 

But her the young fisherman saved from the sea, 
And ere the moon wan’d they were wedded. 

Who wishes from f: ne a favor to gain, 


r, and slight ev’ry pain. 





SLEIGHING SONG... By James T. Fiekis. 


© swirt we go o’er the fleecy snow, 
When moonbeams sparkle round ; 

When hoofs keep time to music’s chime, 
As merrily on we bound. 

On winter’s night whemhearts are light, 
And health is on the wind, 

We loose the rein and sweep the plain, 
And leave our cares behind. 


With a laugh and a song we glide along 
Across the fleeting snow, 

With friends beside how swift we ride, 
On the beautiful track below. 


O the raging sea has joys for me, 
When gale and tempest roar, 

But give me the speed of the foaming steed, 
And I'll ask for the waves no more. 





Facturry or Composrrion. — Gibbon says of his famous his- 
tory of the “ Declinéand Fall” — “I will add two facts which 





| mediate copy, has been sent to the press. Second.— Nota 


sheet has been seen by any human eyes excepting those of 
the author and the printer ; the faults and merits are exclu- 
sively my own.” 

Cuear Recerrt ror Corree.— Borrow of your neighbor, 
who buys the best Java at a shilling per pound, and pay him 
in what costs but ninepence. The same course may be pur- 
sued with tea, butter, bread, and all the necessaries of the 
table. If the quality happen to be the same, deduct in quan- 
tity. A friend of ours, however, who found himself thus 
purveying for a sponging neighbor at considerable personal 
inconvenience, cruelly routed him by laying aside the iden- 
tical article returned, to lend him the next time he called. 
Your inveterate borrower can no more drink his own coffee 
than a physician can take his own physic. 


Newsparers.— A newspaper can drop the same thought 


have seldom occurred in the composition of six, or at least||into a thousand minds at the same moment. A newspaper 
five quartos. My first rough manuscript, without any inter-/|is an adviser who does not require to be sought, but who 


comes to you of his own accord and talks to you briefly 
every day of the common weal, without distracting your pri- 
vate affairs. Newspapers, therefore, become more equal, 
and individualism more to be feared. To suppose that they 
only serve to protect freedom, would be to dimininish their 
importance: they maintain civilization.— De Tocqueville's 
Democracy in America. 

Morzers. — It is well that we are born babes in intellect. 
Could we understand and reflect upon one half of what most 
mothers at that time say and do to us, we should draw con- 
clusions in favor of our importance, which would render us 
insupportable for years. Happy the boy whose mother is 
tired of talking nonsense to him before he is old enough to 
understand the sense of it! 
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